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Elements of Theatre 
Gil Oden 


It appears on close examination that 
theatre is a blending and balancing of 
three elements: the play itself, the 
production of that play and the audi- 
ence. Verne Powers in his new book, 
PLAYS FOR PLAYERS, puts it this 
way: “The playwrights original con- 
tribution must always be the point of 
departure. The actor and director 
interpret and elaborate upon the play- 
wrights literary-dramatic intent and 
the scene designer extends and rein- 
forces their intentions through the 
media of the stage setting, lighting and 
costuming. Finally the audience, 
through the powerful stimuli of its 
emotional responses completes and 
fulfills the dramatic cycle.” 

A drama, or play, in definition is a 
literary composition in prose or verse 
presenting through action and dialogue 
a sequence of events intended to be 
performed on the stage. A play is an 
“imitation of man in action”—it is a 
made thing—put together by an artist 
out of artificial materials. 

A look at Aristotle’s “De Poetica” 
reveals six elements which are vital to 
the play. They are: plot, character, 
thought, diction, melody and spectacle. 

A plot must have a begining, a mid- 
dle and an end. The beginning intro- 
duces the problem, the middle attempts 
to solve it, and the end gives the 
resolution of the problem. Actually 
there are only three “kinds” of plot. 
There is the simple plot which is a 
direct progression of events from some 
acceptable starting point to some pre- 
dictable conclusion with no major 
deviations from expectation. Next the 
complex plot occurs when the outcome 
is different than the expectation, the 
progression being complicated by one 
or more unexpected shifts of direction. 
Finally there is the compound plot 
which is a combination of two or more 
Progressions of events. It may have 


two simple plots, two compound plots 
or a combination of both. 

Every plot consists of a series of 
events or episodes limited by three 
things. First, the capacityof mind of 
the audience to perceive and remem- 
ber; second, the complexity of the 
plot itself; and third, the direction of 
the play. As plot progresses, the epi- 
sodes are brought together until the 
climax and the end of the play. 

One might say then that the drama 
is no different from the story, novel, 
poem, or any other literary composi- 
tion because each has a plot of some 
degree woven together to a seeing 
climax. However, there are two 
definite things necessary to a play, 
Action and Problem and Conflict. 
Action, which takes place here and 
now, not in the past nor in the future; 
problems which confront the charac- 
ters who through through conflict in 
the action, bring about the colution and 
conclustion of the play. 

Let us now consider briefly the 
second of Aristotle’s six elements. 
Character. A good play presents charac- 
ters with which the audience can 
identify; characters that are real; 
characters that are true and believable. 
Characters in action must be recog- 
nizable, interesting and presentable. 
They must be consistent in action, 
thought, and word. For a comic 
character to turn serious suddenly or 
a simple one to become profund invites 
confusion. A character’s motivation of 
behavior must be believable. Finally, 
since character is seen and heard on 
stage for such a brief time, each speech 
and action must add to the audi- 
ences’ knowledge of that character. 

Next we consider thought. Most 
serious drama is marked by some 
theme or idea. This does not mean that 
in order to be serious or in order to 
have a good play that there must be 
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“preaching”. How important’ the 
theme is depends upon how serious 
the play is. Even children’s plays 
generally express some idea or theme. 
This thought or idea or theme may be 
expressed through plot, character, 
language or even symbols. 

In the element of diction or dialogue 
is included the whole gamut from mere 
combination of sounds into a simple 
melodic patter to the combination of 
meaningful words into a meaningful 
pattern. It is an expression of 
thought. Dialogue must be clear and 
it must have meaning: for good drama- 
tic dialogue IS dramatic action. It is 
possible to present a play in panto- 
mime, but dialogue makes a contribu- 
tion that no other element can. It of 
course must be heard te be appreci- 
ated. It must be effective and recog- 
nize the limitations and virtues of the 
human voice. At the same time it 
must be the kind of language that an 
audience understands. 

The Greeks employed music as a 
regular part of their plays. Shakes- 
peare used it often in the form of a 
song while the 19th Century melo- 
dramas used both vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as an aid to diction and 
thought. Modern movies and televi- 
sion similiarly employ it. Today 
when melody or music is employed in 
the legitimate theatre it should be 
used as a support or as a substitution 
for thought or diction. While there 
are those who still argue against the 
use of musical background or bridges 
in a legitimate performance, directors 
today are finding it more and more to 
their advantage to use melody as a 
support to the action and mood of a 
play. 

Plot, character and thought belong 
to the object of imitation in a play; 
diction and melody belongs to the 
means by which the imitation takes 
place, and spectacle belongs to the 
manner in which it takes place. 
Spectacle includes the whole stage 
decor as well as the stage business. 





Settings, lighting effects, mob scenes, 
processions, costumes and even make- 
up are all a part of the spectacle. A 
story might be possible without this 
element, but a play is seldom possible 
without it. Spectacle is used to fur- 
ther the plot, establish the locale and 
intensify the mood of the play. In 
instances it serves as a substitute for 
other elements of the drama and be- 
comes almost another character in the 
play. 

These then are the six parts of the 
Idrama as set down by Aristotle and 
employed by playwrights through the 
present day. There are no others— 
though there may be variations as to 
the extent each is employed in a play. 
Be assured however, that the highest 
and most formal of these is plot, with- 
out which there can be no drama. 

Our second element in the discussion 
of theatre concerns the technical or 
production element; those things 
which bring to life the written drama. 
The production of a play is an art in 
itself. All the elements of the theatre 
—speech and song and dance, light and 
color and form, mass and movement 
and rhythm, technician and actor and 
artist—all molded and woven into an 
harmonious and artistic whole under 
the guidance of the director. It is the 
director who perfects every part into 
a whole. He patterns and co-ordinates 
the work of his associates in a manner 
which will result in an exact theatrical 
effect. The director is at once an in- 
terpretor and critic, for he interprets 
the script and plans the audio and 
visual effects and appraises with a 
critical eye every phase of the prepara- 
tion of the play. 

The director’s primary purpose is to 
communicate to the audience as com- 
pletely and as accurately as possible 
his understanding of the logical and 
emotional content of a play script. It 
has been said that his interpretation 
bas three phases—IMPRESSION, un- 
derstanding the script through study: 
EXPRESSION, preparing the vocal 
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and physical means by which to convey 
this understanding to an audience; 
CRITICISM, evaluating this expres- 
sion in order to perfect it. 

What then are the requisites of a 
gocd director? He needs knowledge 
and training in the arts of production 
and direction, the ability to organize 
and manage, as well as qualities of 
leadership. He must know more than 
a little of design, of scenery, lighting, 
costumes and properties, and possess 
more than a passing knowledge of the 


art of acting. In addition he must 
krow drama, its techinques and 
structures. He is at once an artist, 


teacher and executive. But textbooks, 
theories cr formulas can never replace 
intelligence, imagination and a desire 
to bring stage life and expression to 
what the playwright has written. 

The director’s principal means of ex- 
pression of the playwright’s ideas are 
his actors. The actors basic function 
is to serve as a sort of middleman 
between the playscript and the audi- 
ence. His every motivation is govern- 
ed by the playscript on one hand and 
by the needs of the audience on the 
other hand. An actor creates anew 
each character which he portrays; for 
a good performance is not composed 
out of bits and pieces of past roles, but 
of careful study of the demands of 
style and form of the playscript at 
hand. There are as many princes, 
villians, witches, heros or what have 
you as there are plays into which these 
characters are written. Only one will 
do for a certain circumstance. The 
performer must be consistently believ- 
able and sincere. A perfect blending 
of voice, movement, and characteriza- 
tion is necessary to produce the desir- 
ed effect and arouse the proper audi- 
ence response. 

In addition to the actor, the director 
has other means for expressing the 
playwright’s composition. These fall 
into the category of the theatre techin- 
cians. The director may have a scene 
designer, a costume designer, a make- 


up artist, a light techinican and a half 
dozen other theatre artists to assist him 
in these technical aspects. However, 
he may become all of these things in 
one. Whatever the case may be, 
whether it is the respansibility of one, 
or a dozen, the functions of the tech- 
nical aspects of a production are the 
same. 

Let us call these techincal aspects of 
a production its design. (In this in- 
stance the design in its broader mean- 
ing and not confined to the actual 
stage setting). The function of the 
design is to assist an audience precep- 
tion of the performance. It does this 
in various appeals to the visual and 
audio senses and strengthens and sup- 
ports the performance. Thus the de- 
sign of a production has three inter- 
related functions: to clarify, to intesify, 
and to identify. It is an interpretative 
function. It is not an independent 
thing, but gives a unity to the pre- 
sentation through color, light, and 
sound. On the one hand it must 
strengthen the play and on the other 
offer opportunities for the actor in his 
interpretation. Scenically, the design 
must be appropriate to the production 
and give a visual substance to the 
emotions and ideas of the script. A 
design should give an individuality to 
a production not shared by any other 
production. Through the intelligent 
use of the various units of this techni- 
cal aspect, the director will be able 
to mount the play to bring about the 
predetermined effects desired for a 
particular playscript. 

Let us turn our attentions now to 
the third element of the theater, the 
audience. The test of any performance 
is its effect on the audience. Whether 
a play provokes thought, arouses 
laughter or stirs the emotion to some 
remarkable degree, this becomes ap- 
parent only when it is played. A play 
is at its best when it is perfromed 
for a responsive audience. 

The ideal audience is a phenomenon! 
And like all phenomena it occurs 





rarely. When it does, performers 
reach and maintain new heights un- 
known to them, directcrs realize mom- 
ments unbelievable to them, and the 
playwright sees elements which he 
had not known possible in his play. 

Each audience is composed of indi- 
viduals representing many levels of 
understanding, according to age, edu- 
cation, intelligence, sensitivity and ex- 
perience as a theater-goer. The latter 
is perhaps the most important since the 
habitual theatre-goer is apt to be the 
most appreciative as well as the most 
discerning. 

Many plays are written and per- 
formed for a distinct level of under- 
standing. For example, _ children’s 
theatre plays usually are written for 
a definite age level. However, the 
most sophisticated member of an 
audience can be amused and excited 
by a well staged and acted version of 
“Beauty and the Beast” or “Cinder- 
ella.” Although it is almost impossi- 
ble to please all the audience all the 
time, it is posible to affect each mem- 
ber of the audience in some way ac- 
cording to his capacities. 

There is an expression that actors 
are made, not born. We might go a 
step farther and say that the theatre- 
going audience is made and not born. 
Of all the monsters television has 
created, the worse is its audience who 
fuel up at the station break, idle their 
motors during the first act, then blast 
off at the commercial] to exercise the 
plumbing and take on more fuel to 
begin all over again. For centuries it 
was asumed that there would always 
be an audience to play to; always be 
someone tc support the theatre. Recent 
developments in the entertainment 
world have disproved that theory. It 
is our responsibility to work deliber- 
ately and conscientiously toward at- 
tracting audiences back to live per- 
formances and once we have them, to 
keep them there! 

It seems to me that with more selec- 
tivity in our choice of productions, we 


might give our audience a reason for 
wanting to be an audience. We need 
to go a bit farther than simply making 
them laugh. Could we not give audi- 
ences, whatever the age lever, far 
more relevant to their concerns of the 
present day as well as classical and 
traditional pieces that have something 
pesides frill and fluff. Can we not 
dare go beyond their expectations and 
present something different, not for 
the sake of simply being different, but 
to add, to enhance, to magnify our pre- 
sent bill of fare. 

It has been said that Drama is the 
most complex of the arts and that its 
effect upon us is many sided. This can 
be attested to by analyzing an audi- 
ence reaction to a play. 

This reaction begins the moment the 
curtain rises and goes along long after 
the final curtain has fallen. Naturally 
a production makes the greatest impact 
on its audience during the perform- 
ance. As the play unfolds, the effect 
begins to take shape. The audience 
experiences what he sees with varying 
degrees of intensity and varieties of 
intensiveness. There is the intense 
pleasure of comedy, of suspense, of 
dread, of sympathy and even of pain 
as the play progresses. The impact of 
the moment affects each member in 
some way so that the total effect of 
the play at its end ranges from bad 
to moderately good to tremendously 
pleasing. 

The play seldom ends with the per- 
formance however, for like a stirring 
piece of music which causes us to hum 
its melody for days after we have 
heard it played, so the memory of a 
play lives on in the minds of the 
audience. These after affects do not 
all occur at one time, but one follows 
another and each affects the other. 

The audience recalls images of cer- 
tain scenes and sounds and perhaps 
in some minor ways recalls each emo- 
tion which has been aroused and each 
response given. There are moments 
of reflection when the play goers 
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remember certain high points or comic 
effects and delight in regaling their 
friends with a descriptive accounting 
of the moment. And finally there is 
the period of comparison when we in- 
evitably compare what we have seen 
to some other piece. This comparison 
often changes our entire attitude 
toward a production, and our impres- 
sions, however strong, are subject to 
all kinds of modifications. 

Professors Albright of Cornell, 
Halstead of Michigan and Mitchell of 
Narthwestern give a suggested set of 
five questions with which to measure 
a drama. First, the test of pleasure at 
the moment of preception, second the 
test of the duration of pleasure in 
retrospect, and third the test of the 
quality of the after-impression. As a 
fourth question they list the test of 
pleasure on witnessing a second per- 
formance and iast the test cf compari- 
son of the pleasure with that caused by 
similiar plays. 

If we could in some miraculous way 


give these tests to our audiences, we 
should learn whether our productions 
are worthy ones or only mediocre en- 
deavors. Since we cannot, then we can 
only strive toward certain goals of 
excellence. 

If I have seemed to overly-stress the 
educative obligation to the audience, I 
apologize. For it is apparent that 
while we should endeavor to educate 
our audiences, in the final analysis our 
first and prime concern is to entertain 
them, by providing productions con- 
ceived and executed with the highest 
artistic standards in mind. 

And thus we have a brief look at the 
elements of the theatre. We should 
endeavor to produce plays which meet 
the requirements cf good literary 
composition, observing all the rules of 
dramatic structure, give thought and 
consideration to the technical produc- 
tion of our script, never satisfied with 
less than the best: and earn the res- 
pect of our reason for being, our audi- 
ences. 


Kluysken Puppets’ Farewell 


Review in Saskatoon Star - Phoenix 


The magic and glamor that belong 
to the stage transformed the ballroom 
of The Bessborough into a theatre re- 
cently when Bernard and Willy Kluy- 
sken presented a private performance 
of their puppet adaptation of “The 
Little Prince” by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery, the French airman-poet who 
reached a wide reading public soon 
after the last war with his now classic 
“Wind, Sand and Stars”. It was a 
special occasion; it was the last appear- 
ance of the Kluysken’s puppets before 
they go to Europe, to be followed later 
by their creators. (Bernard Kluysken 
is “maitre d’hotel” of The Bessborough; 
he and Mrs. Kluysken became in- 


terested in puppets after coming to 
this country from Holland about 10 
years ago.) 

The miniature and perfect stage, 
finer-appearing by far than many play- 
houses can boast, was set up high, and 
surrounded by staggered screens to 
protect the illusion of self-motivation 
of the puppets from being spoiled by 
any glimpse of their complex mani- 
pulation and stage effects. The sound 
equipment, to amplify the hidden 
voices and to carry the incidental music 
to the edges of the audience, operated 
in a manner which should be the envy 
of all who set up loud-speakers for pub- 
lic banquets—there was no crackling, 











no sudden change from boom to whis- 
per. The great curtains of heavy metal- 
lic-looking substance, opened smoothly 
and silently to hand over control of 
the scenes to the inner silken ones, 
now yellow, now iridescent from the 
myriad lights of the light-arrangement. 
The changing of the half-dozen sets 
was accomplished with what seemed 
to be easy effort; and the sets, with 
which the Kluyskens had the talented 
help of Ed Sebestyen, were of the kind 
to enchant the man who was sitting 
across the aisle from me, a man called 
Frank Holroyd who has been the mas- 
ter set designer at the university’s 
Greystone Theater for a decade. 

It was a special occasion, and be- 
cause of its exciting theatre quality, it 
became a sad occasion. It is sad that 
these puppets will not be seen again in 
Saskatoon. It is a sadder fact that 
there is nothing like them to take their 
place. With puppets, the Kluyskens 
had eloquently shown, no city, no 
town, nor even village, need be with- 
out the magic atmosphere of the thea- 
tre. One is led to wonder why Cana- 
dians, particularly in the remote re- 
gions such as Saskatoon which money- 
minded touring companies always 
claim to be servicing, have not caught 
on to the spell of puppetry. It is an 
art which could engage an entire 
small community, from housebuilder 
to hair-dresser and end the talk (such 
silly talk) about theater-starved adults 
and theatre-ignorant adolescents. 

The enchantment of the small stage 
and of its properties—of which the 
puppets are the main attraction—ser- 
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ved as an exquisite reflection for the 
enchantment of the play. Like the 
beauty of a bird on the wing, the 
charm of the story is an elusive one, 
necessarily so, for one of the many 
comments on life which the play em- 
phasizes is that the essentials of life 
are invisible. The audience is not sup- 
posed to accept “The Little Prince” 
through the understanding or through 
the emotions but through an odd ming- 
ling of the two, a mingling that can be 
achieved only by the alchemy of poetic 
vision. With its ceaseless questioning 
after meaning, its constant piercing 
beneath surface realities, and its origi- 
nal use of Christian symbols — the 
sheep, the serpent—“The Little Prince” 
is like the medieval morality plays. 
But it is cast in a twentieth century 
form and its aim, unlike the. old 
morality plays, is not to teach but to 
leave an impression, an impression 
which cannot be fully comprehended 
but can be recognized. 

It was a privilege to see this unusual 
story presented in the Kluyskens’ en- 
chanting and clever puppet adapta- 
tion. One laments, not that it lacked 
a little polish, but that now it will not 
be given the polish it is ready for be- 
cause it is off to Europe where there 
may be no call for this »>riginal Eng- 
lish translation. 

And the memory of it inspires a re- 
petition of the wish that the art of the 
puppeteer might flourish in this part 
of the world and the wish that the 
Kluyskens and their puppets may 
flourish wherever they settle. 
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Baumanns Back to World of Puppets 


After a lapse of a half-dozen years, 
the Baumanns are back in the puppet 
business. 

Working on a commission from the 
Folk Art Feundation, a private organi- 
zation which administers and disperses 
funds to the folk art unit of the 
Museum of New Mexico, Gustave and 
Jane Baumann are preparing a series 
of eight marionette performances in 
June. 

With Mrs. Baumann serving as 
director, and Gustave making the 
marionettes, the couple are preparing 
the puppet plays with the aid of a 
half-dozen other Santa Fe residents. 

The puppetry goes back to the 1930’s 
for the Baumanns, when artist Gustave 
became “violently interested” in mario- 
nettes. They are tremendously time- 
consuming with little chance of finan- 
cial return, he explained. 

Although he learned the techniques 
of marionette manufacture while in 
Santa Fe, he uses European methods. 
“These people,” he says, “are some- 
what odd. They just love hard work.” 
He does it the hard way also, working 
as meticulously as possible and care- 
fully balancing the little creations so 
they will move and balance properly. 

Tony Sarg, a puppeteer “who made 
puppetry known in this country,” was 
one of Baumann’s sources of informa- 
tion. So was Martin Stevens, another 
well-known puppeteer. 

Baumann, who enjoys wood carving 
and creates marvelously lithe puppets, 
and his theater-trained wife made an 
ideal team for their hobby. Mrs. Bau- 
mann, Jane Henderson Baumann, went 
into opera in London when she was 21. 
She studied in Boston and New York, 
toured for a while in Europe, was in 
a Shakespeare company which played 
in Paris during the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary, has taken part in theater 
activities here. 

To her, the puppet theater is “the 


essence” of theater, all the elements 
of drama packed into the special small 
world of the marionette stage. 

Their own little marionette theater, 
set up in the living room of their home 
on Camino de las Animas, comes com- 
plete with changing backdrops, scenery 
and lights which are dimmed in the 
same way as full-size theater. 

Alongside and behind the “bridge,” 
where the puppeteers stand, are racks 
of the puppets Gustave has carved. In 
his studio, where he paints and works 
in the fine arts field generally, are a 
dozen or so other puppets in several 
stages of completion and non-comple- 
tion. 

The plays themselves, and their 
presentation, are aimed at being first 
and always “good theater.” They are 
tuned to some point “between kinder- 
garten exercises and overly-sophisti- 
cated stunts,” to present to adults and 
children a kind of theater both can 
enjoy. “The possibilities of this type 
of play,” comments Baumann, “still 
wait to be fully used in this country.” 

In a written commentary on pup- 
pet theater, designed for newcomers 
to the game, the Baumanns comment 
that marionettes are “fastidious crea- 
tures, insisting as they do not only on 
smooth working joints and flexible 
innards, but the right setting as well 
before they’ll feel at home.” 

Marionettes “function only within 
well - defined limitations. They turn 
or bow their heads only so far. Their 
features are fixed. They cannot 
emphasize by changing expression. 
However, a slight movement will 
simulate a change in expression. In 
dialogue a positive gesture of the hand 
or restless jerk of a foot can be fully 
as important for emphasis as a head 
movement.” 

Gustave carves his creatures in such 
a way as to make the most of the slight 
movements. Planes of the face are 





crisp and sharply defined, so that a 
smali change of position will change 
the lighting on the puppet, and there- 
fore affect the expression. 

At the same time, he insists that “the 
puppets are only as good as the people 
who manipulate them.” 

Jane has had charge of that end 
of their marionette efforts. 

Working with her, for the Folk Art 
Museum presentations, are Pat Corelli, 


long-time theater participant; Kelly 
Carnahan, an artist who is new to 
puppetry; Thomas Holein, a_ St. 
Michael’s High School senior who is in 
charge of sound effects; architects 
John and GiNian McHugh; Jinx 
Junkin, graduate of the Goodman 
Theater in Chicago; and Susan 
Coppola, a junior at Santa Fe High 
School. 


Davy Jones’ Locker 


as reviewed by Bob Brown 


Youngsters and oldsters alike were 
in for a delightful treat when they at- 
tended the Morosco Theater in New 
York City which presented Bil and 
Cora Baird’s Marionette Theater 
during Easter vacation. The Baird’s 
presented “Davy Jones’ Locker” with 
only the pure enchantment that they 
can weave. The show was divided into 
two parts: 

The first being the play itself. The 
story concerns a little boy named Nick 
who has run away from his home in 
Baltimore. He sets out to sea but be- 
fore very long is washed ashore and 
marooned on an island. When the 
curtains part to reveal the first scene 
Nick is atop a rock trying desperately 
to attract attention by waving his 
makeshift flag. Nick’s only com- 
panion, a goat named Billy, discovers 
a ship in the horizon coming toward 
the island. At last they are to be 
rescued! But neither of them feel 
like rejoicing when they notice that 
the ship is flying a pirate’s flag. 

Nick and Billy decide to hide in a 
tree. Just as they succeed in doing so, 
Captain Scorn and his treacherous 
crew tumble ashore. They’ve come to 
dig up buried treasure. Upon check- 
ing the treasure map it is revealed 


that a mis - calculation has been made 
and the treasure is buried out at sea. 
During some of the confusion that 
follows Nick swims out to the pirate 
ship and stows away hoping that it 
will bring him closer toward home. 
Later, when the crew returns, Nick 
is discovered. Since none of the crew 
can swim a stroke, including Capt. 
Scorn, the boy is the only one aboard 
perhaps capable of rescuing the sunken 
treasure. 

Into the water goes the little boy 
and his limp body descends down into 
the depths of Davy Jones’ Locker. He 
is destined to drown until a mermaid 
gives him the magic fish - bone wish - 
bone which will keep him safe. Nick 
and the Mermaid, Miranda, become 
fast friends and it is then that he dis- 
covers Miranda was once a little girl. 
In the scenes that follow the audience 
is introduced to such charming charac- 
ters as Davy Jones himself, the ghosts 
of pirates, schools of fish, squid, a crab, 
and a sea - monster who is no longer 
his full size because people no longer 
believe in sea - monsters. When the 
little creature succeeds in giving Nick 
a scare he begins to grow a little 
larger because his faith in human 
nature is restored. Later in the show 
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he has grown to his full size, and the 
results are quite comical. (It is in- 
teresting to note that three separate 
puppets were used for the sea - mon- 
ster. Each was designed for a specific 
purpose.) 

Nick decides rather than take the 
treasure back to the ship he will take 
Miranda in its place. Because of this 
good deed she is transformed back to 
her original state: that of a little girl. 
When they return to the ship and 
Miranda is discovered in the chest 
Capt. Scorn demands that Nick return 
for the gold. If he is not back shortly 
the girl will be thrown overboard. 
Miranda pleads with Nick not to do it, 
but he plunges into the water as the 
curtain goes down. 

The sea - monster pleads with Davy 
Jones to keep the boy from harm as he 
returnes to the locker. Davy con- 
sents but he is disappointed to hear 
that Nick has returned for the gold. 
Nick then explains that he has return- 
ed for it only to save Miranda. He 
further explaines that if Davy will 
give him a ship he can fight the pirate 
crew and save Miranda. Davy con- 
jures up a storm and an old wreck of 
a ship rises from the deep with the aid 
of all the under water creatures help- 
ing to push. The Battle has begun and 
it isn’t long before Nick, along with 
the sea - monster and all his friends 
from the deep, have licked the captain 
and his crew. 

The battle is over and Miranda is 
saved and now they are ready to go 
home to Baltimore. During the fight- 
ing, however, the mast was torn down 
and now it is impossible to set sail. 
When all seems hopeless the ship 
begins to move seemingly under its 
own power. The ship is being pushed 
by the sea - monster who guarantees 
to have the grateful crew home in 
time for Christmas. 

That, very briefly, is the story of 
Davy Jones’ Locker as concieved by 
Bil Baird and Burt Shevelove, the 
shows director. Many amusing inci- 
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dents, teo numerous to mention, have 
been diluted from the story in this re- 
view. The songs were written by 
Mary Rodgers with arrangements hy 
Alvy West. This brilliantly concieved 
production required the back - stage 
talents of Frank Sullivan, Franz 
Fazakas, Carl Harms, Ray Hedge, 
George Baird and Al Mancini besides 
Bil and Cora. The voices and some of 
the sound effects were live whereas 
the music and songs were both on tape 
and records. The large marionettes 
all had animated faces which “carried” 
to the very last row in the balcony. 

After a brief intermission part two 
begins. Included in this segment of 
the show were such TV veterans as 
Slugger Ryan, Charlemane and the 
Baird’s well - known three singing 
frogs. Bil appeared on stage to show 
the audience how to create a puppet 
out of an ordinary handkerchief. He 
went on to show many puppets from 
various lands. A Chinese strolling 
puppet - man complete with the thea- 
ter around him as part of his costume 
was demonstrated along with Turkish 
Shadow figures and a Sicilian mario- 
nette. Franz Fazakas, who turned in a 
wonderful performance as the man- 
ipulator and voice of Nick was stabbed 
during a mock fight between him and 
the knight Bil was operating. 

The final number, performed with- 
out the aid of masking, depicted twelve 
chorus girls known as the “ponyettes” 
(direct from Rodeo City Music Hall) 
pranced in unison as the lights bright- 
ened to reveal four puppeteers, and 
finally the rest of the talented cast. 
This show was, in my humble opinion, 
as good as their last spectacular, “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves” pre- 
viously reviewed in the “JOURNAL.” 
Three stages were used, as in their 
last show, so that no time was lost 
waiting for scene changes. The action 
shifted from one stage to another in 
the whirl - wind pace that one is 
accustomed to while viewing televi- 
sion. 








THE SHIRLEYS 


“The most spectacular closing act we 
have even had on this program”, an- 
nounced Ed Sullivan as John and 
Bonnie Dale Shirley stepped into the 
spotlight to close his April 19th Sun- 
day evening TV show. They had pre- 
viously opened the show with a spe- 
cially written script which was parti- 
cipated in by other members of the 
evening’s cast. The opener was not 
a puppet act but a fast moving balloon 
bit, with John forming animated 
animals from balloons. In the closing 
John demonstrated how balloons could 
be “pushed” into the air with a 
tremendous speed which sent them 
flying all over the huge auditorium. 
“Barrels” of balloons were released, 
with Ed, the entire cast and soon the 
audience participating. Truly a 
spectacular closing and our congratu- 
lations to John and Bonnie for the 
high compliment voiced by Ed Sulli- 
van. 


Note: 


Since writing the above we have re- 
ceived word that John and Bonnie 
will return to the Ed Sullivan Anniver- 
sary Show on June 21..certainly a 
high tribute to their success. 

In addition, they will play the 
Desert Inn, Las Vegas, June 20th 
through July 27th. AND THEN ...To 
the Moscow Trades Fair, Moscow, 
Russia, August 3rd through August 
23rd! All the result of the “Balloon 
Barrage” which received such a 
spectacular reception on the first Ed 
Sullivan Show. All our best wishes 
for the success of their new act! 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


VIVIAN MICHAEL 


LARRY SMITH 


Larry Smith, who has done a 
“teaser’ for us on a couple of recent 
Pot Pourri’s will appear on the regular 
program at Fest with his TV puppets. 

Larry, shown here with Buzzy the 
Bear and Teaser the Mouse, are part 
of the Al Lewis show on ABC-TV. 
Included also are the highly imagina- 
tive ants from the “Ants and the 
Grasshopper”, —- TV show also broad- 
cast over WCPO - TV, Cincinnati. 


INTERNATIONAL PUPPETS 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin will 
do a lecture - demonstration for Fest 
entitled “Puppets on the International 
Stage”. Shown here is a part of her 
collection, containing not only the 
choice items from the Paul McPharlin 
collection but recent additions acquir- 
ed on her trip to Europe last summer. 
With the added interest of late in In- 
ternational Puppetry, this informative 
talk and demoistration should be of 
special interest to all of those interest- 
ed in this phase of puppetry. 


RAY PALMER 


A newcomer to the P of A is Ray 
Palmer of Ontario who will present 
an authentic “Punch” show at the Festi- 
val. Ray came to Canada from Eng- 
land about two years ago, and his per- 
formance is done in the traditional 
English manner. He also performs as 
a magician and his wife, Joan Palmer, 
will do a spot on the Pot Pourri en- 
titled “Magic to Music’. We are 
happy to welcome them to our group. 
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THE “GENII” 
The “Genii” Writes Us: 


“Have you ever been on a “Pink 
Cloud”? This is where I live although 
my nearest earth address is Los Ange- 
les, California. 

“My name is Genii and I leave my 
pink cotton candy cloud for only two 
reasons: 

1. To fly on my silver carpet at 
night to see what children want for 
their birthdays in their dreams. 

2. To bring my puppet friends to 
earth to entertain at Birthday parties, 
schools, TV, hospitals and stage shows. 

We have traveled all over the Los 
Angeles area and Catalina too. 

“Being a Genii is very interesting, 
with a rub on my magic lamp and a 
few magic words a camel named Fin- 
nigan, a pink elephant named Bubbles 
whose only claim to fame is blowing 
up balloons (much to the delight of the 
small fly), also a little “Genii” who 
insists on giving me a bad time - may 
appear. 

“These are some of the smallest of 
my make-believe characters. The big 
ones are 6% ft. tall. A Rabbit (Pop- 
corn), Polar Bear (Frosty) and (Jelly 
Bean) the Panda Clown. 

“All of this makes my flying carpet 
full but we don’t care because we 
have fun making people happy. 

“Fourteen new characters are in the 


process of being made now for a new 
show as I am being instructed by 
teacher - puppeteer, Harry Burnett, on 
how to make marionettes. 

“I am happy to belong to P of A and 
the Los Angeles Guild too. 

The enclosed pictures are of me 
and my friends. We hope you like 
them.” 

Sincerely, 
Genii 
PAUL DANDURAND 


This photo has been in the JOUR- 
NAL file for years ..in fact was nand- 
ed to me when I took over the JOUR- 
NAL... notation on the back, “These 
are all the puppets which take pzurt 
in our show, in the two plays. Four 
of the puppets appear in “Mentens 
Bleus de Courteline.” The other four 
appear in “La Racine |’ Amerique de 
Georges Baty.” 

Signed, Le Theater des Marionettes 

... Paul Dandurand 

The photo has always intrigued me. 
The simple, direct stylization is most 
unusual, and certainly most effective. 

But who is Paul Dandurand and 
what has become of him? If memory 
serves me, he was a Canadian .. other 
than that I know nothing. Certainly 
a person or theater with that origina- 
lity should not drop out of existence. 
Who knows the answer? 


From Abroad 


Romaine Proctor 


The Third Deutsche Institut fur Pup- 
penspiel was held April 24 - 30 in 
Bochum, Germany. Fritz Wortelman 
is the organizer, and his invited pup- 
peteers from other European countries, 
so the meeting was international. 

Jean Loup Temporal is organizing 
“Les Theater des Nations” to be held 
in Paris May 10 till June 12. The 


program received here is most tenta- 
tive and may have been subject to 
many changes. 


May 10 to 12... Greece 
Shadow Theater of Faragousi 


May 14 to 16... France .. Ist . Soiree 
Chez Cabotan, Amiens traditional 
marionettes 
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Les Manifoles, Yves Vedeem, Hand 
puppets 

Marionettes of Alan Recoing, hand 
puppets 

Marionettes of Yves Joly 


May 19 to 21... France.. 2nd. Soiree 


Marionettes Payot - Walton, tradi- 
tional 

Marionettes of M and P Dougnac 

Marionettes of Roches 

Marionettes of George Lafaye, rod 
puppets 


May 22 to 24...France..3rd. Soiree 


Marionettes of Gilles 

Marionettes of George Tournaire 

Marionettes of J. L. Temporal, 
hand puppets 

Compagnie des Marottes - - Tahon 


May 2 7 - 31... Czech 


Theater of Spejbl and Hurvinek -- 
Skupa 


June 3 - 7... Poland 


Lalka Warszawa... Wilkowski 
June 8 to 12... Japan (not certain) 

The officers of UNIMA executive 
committee have been writing back and 
forth trying to schedule a meeting in 
Paris during the Festival to plan the 
1960 Congress. UNIMA officers have 
many ideas they would like to put 
into practice but the lack of money 
and time, the difficulties of doing busi- 
ness by mail have made this slow 
work. The tremendous interest in 
world puppetry, the excellent work 
being done, and the high quality of 
puppet publications all tend to be very 
encouraging. 


Festival of Traditional Puppetry 


Frances Meharg 


Note: 


Frances Meharg, who accompanied 
her husband on a business trip to 
Europe writes me that she deserted 
him for a week while she attended the 
Festival of Traditional Puppetry at 
Liege, Belgium. She writes as follows: 


Outstanding in my mind were the 
Municipal Puppet Players from 
Cologne, with their two central pup- 
pets operated from below. One hand 
and one body control, centrally located, 
were so skillfully operated that walk- 
img, running and gestculating were 
quite believable. Of course, they had 
quite a crew with good lights, music 
and effects. I saw them do “Hansel 
and Gretel.” 

The Sicilian puppets were likewise 
unbelievably handsome and impres- 
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sive. I saw “The Death of Roland.” 
Each armored knight was a work of 
art, even more unusual to me than the 
Cologne puppets. 

Best of all in my estimation was 
Eugene Spattiaris from Greece, with 
his shadow puppets. He did two tra- 
ditional themes, “Man Cannot Escape 
from Destiny” (the Oedipus theme) 
and “Alexander the Great Kills the 
Snake” (really a dragon). The amaz- 
ing thing about these performances 
was the wit, humor and originality 
displayed within the framework of a 
traditional theme. I saw “Alexander 
the Great” and the audience was de- 
lighted with the original touches as 
well as the operation. A truely great 
artist. I wish we could have him at 
Fest! 

Also attending were Mr. and Mrs. 
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George Speaight and Gerald Morice. 
Mr. Spaeight and Gerald Morice had 
been at Bucharest. Mr. Spaeight had 
the opinion that the traditional group 
were covering only 4 small part of the 
ground covered by the International 
group. I understand a research cen- 
ter has been established at Lyon for 
the preservation of traditional mate- 
rial. What will come of it, I do not 
know. 

Another perscnr I met for the first 
time was Herr Krafft from Munnich. 
When I was in Munnich in 1952, his 
assistant, Miss Weidner was most kind 
and arranged for me to see everything 
of interest to a puppeteer in Munnich 
(at Rich Winzer’s request). Herr 
Krafft asked me to send him the list 
of puppet collections in the U. S. I’m 
sure he thinks there must be very 
many of them. 

When I said to Mr. Spatharis’ inter- 
preter that I wished he could come to 
the P of A Festival some time, he re- 
plied, “First I must have an invitation 
from your Art’s Council.” Europeans 
simply can’t believe that we have no 
such official national body. 

To get back to my favorite show, the 
Greek Shadows. Traditionally, one 
end of the shadow screen is always 
the palace of the “bad Turk” and the 
other end is always the cottage or 
“hovel” of the poor “good Greek”. In 
the show I saw it was Barba Yorge’s 





(Uncle George’s) hovel. Barba Yorges 
had had quite a time with the dragon 
(snake) before Alexander the Great 
came to the rescue. He fled into his 
house with the fire breathing dragon 
behind him. Every time the door 
slammed in the snakes face he showed 
anger and frustration. Finally he be- 
comes so exasperated that he grabbed 
the entire house in his mouth and 
shook it...out tumbled Uncle George 
and numerous small Uncle Georges, 
evidently the children... all follow the 
same traditional design..large noses, 
much like some of our TV cartoon 
commercials. 

The Palais de Congres, where the 
performances were held was a beauti- 
ful new building, a perfect setting for 
a convention. It was not quite finish- 
ed and the ear phones for translators 
were not yet installed so we heard 
everything three times in French, Ger- 
man and English. 

Two other Americans attended.. 
an English teacher from New Rochelle, 
who is a writer for Suzari Marionet- 
tes, and Daniel Kellar from Davis, 
University of California. I enjoyed 
the paper Dan Kellar gave on Mexi- 
can Puppets. One sentence from his 
paper keeps coming to my mind “Tra- 
ditionally, the art of puppetry has 
been the vehicle for social protest of 
humble folks”. This both challanges 
and interests me. 


Important! 


Note: We wish to re-emphasize the 
fact that this is the last JOURNAL 
you will receive before Fest and that 
all registration cards you need are 
included in this issue. If you need 
any information that has not been 
covered in the JOURNALS, please 
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write directly to George Merten, 
Festival Coordinator, 157 Roxobou- 
reugh St. East, Toronto, Ontario, or to 
the JOURNAL office. 

The next JOURNAL will be mailed 
August 1, when you will no doubt be 
on your way to Festival. 








Registration Cards 
Please return the registration cards 
enclosed in this issue PROMPTLY to: 
Rena Prim, Executive Secretary, 
7404 Tipps, Houston 23, Texas 


Please note carefully that you are re- 
quested to send $5.00 only with regis- 
tration. The remainder will be 
collected at Festival. You cooperation 
in making these returns early will be 
greatly appreciated, and will enable 
the housing committee to make more 
careful assignment of rooms. 


Exhibit 


Please mail or express puppets for 
the exhibit so that they will reach 
Oxford by at least July 27th. Address 
them to: 


Rod Young, P of A Festival Exhibit, 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


Any further inquires should be addres- 
sed directly to Rod Young. 


The Store 


Last call for the material for the 
Store. We will accept anything relat- 
ing to puppets...publications, pup- 
pets, puppet parts, props, stages, in 
fact, you name it and we will try to 
sell it. The P of A retains 20% on all 
sales except on publications. Publica- 
tions (printed) rate the usual book- 
sellers discount of 40%. 

The Store has grown tremendously 
overly the last few years. It could 
double last years market if more of 
you would realize that some one 
WANTS what you DON’T want. 
Every workshop and storage trunk 
has material you will never use again. 
You won’t get rich, but we have paid 
checks up to $400 to one individual. 
It could be you! 

We have one collection for the store 
of 50 marionettes on hand now, which 
includes an entire cast of beautifully 





Last Minute Festival Reminders 
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carved characters for “The Emperor’s 
Nightingale”. Better get a reservation 
on this one if you are interested now. 
Write to the JOURNAL. 
Send or bring your material to: 
Vivian Michael, P of A Puppet Store 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


Tape Recording 
As announced in last JOURNAL, 
Lewis Parsons will be setting up his 
tape recording equipment at Festival 
for those persons who want first class 
tapes made to their own requirments. 
If you have any special requirments, 
write to: 
Lewis Parsons, 
Shelby, Michigan 


Program Advertising 


Milton Halpert, 61 Roydon Drive 
East, North Merrick, L. Island, N. Y., 
has charge of program advertising. If 
you wish an ad and he fails to contact 
you, he will be most happy to receive 
it at the above address. Send im- 
mediately, programs must go to 
printers in advance. Contact Milton 
for prices and specifications. 


Car Stickers 


In response to a request which has 
come up year after year for Car 
Stickers, we are enclosing a sticker 
for your car in this JOURNAL. 
Please put it on at once.. whether you 
are coming to Festival or not... it 
will help advertise the Festival. Note 
the perforation...after Fest date, 
tear off the upper half, and retain your 
indentification as a member of the 
Puppeteers of America. 


Secial Events and Pot Pourri 


We expect the social functions, with 
refreshments, dancing and Pot Pourri 
to be a popular feature this year. 
These will be most informal and we 
hope they will provide an opportunity 
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for every one to become acquainted 
early in the week. P of Aers are 
really mighty friendly folks but the 
physical set up of accomodations the 
last couple years has not been condu- 
cive to friendly gatherings. Don’t 
hesitate to come because you are a 
stranger to the group..you won’t be 
long! 

George Merten especially asks that 
you contact Dorothy Hayward if you 
expect to present a number for the 
Pot Pourri. They wish to plan this as 
carefully as the rest of the program 
and your cooperation is requested. 
The Pot Pourri is your chance to ap- 
pear on the Festival program. 

Address, Dorothy Hayward 

1212 “D” St., Hayward, Calif. 


Rooms 


Registrants will be assigned to dor- 
mitory rooms in order of application. 
See enclosed card for further details. 
Please return to Rena Prim. Remem- 
ber, there will be no other groups on 
Western Campus during the Festival. 
Plenty of easy parking space, no long 
treks, and spacious lounges for relaxa- 
tion. 


Meals 
Those who have been to Western 
remember the wonderful food we had. 
We are promised “just as good or 
better” this time. Cafeteria self 


Festival 


Since the May-June issue of the 
JOURNAL goes to press the first week 
in May, the Festival program must 
necessarily be incomplete but George 
Merten sends us enough of the pro- 
gram to give you an idea of the good 
things in store for you at the 1959 
Festival. George advises that a great 
effort has been made to have a wide 
variety of material in the shows and 
that he feels that he has succeeded 
inasmuch as he has such diverse of- 


service in the morning, dining room 
full service for noon and evening 
meals. Large dining halls will give 
us opportunity to meet with each other 
and make these “get togethers” an 
important part of our program. 

Don’t take our word for the food: 
take a peek at the sample menus be- 
low which have all been prepared and 
approved. No repetitions and all 
equally delectable. 


Monday, August 3 
Breskfast: 
Chilled Honey Dew Melon 
Scotch Ham and Eggs 
Hot Corn Muffins 
Strawberry Jam 
Coffee or Tea 
Luncheon 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Roast Tenderloin of Beef au jus 
Parisienne Potatoes 
Crisp Green Salads, Choice of 
Dressing 
Pineapple Sherbert 
Selected Beverages 
Dinner 
Melon Ball and Strawberry Cup 
Grilled Ham Steak, Pineapple Glace 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Fresh Broccoli 
Freshly Baked Rolls 
Cocoanut Snowball 
Coffee 


Program 


ferings as a Chinese Shadow play, 
large puppets beautifully designed, a 
French Guignol Play and an English 
Punch and. Judy...offerings which 
promise to be unique in their presen- 
tation. 

There will be additions and a few 
possibie changes in the program sub- 
mitted at this time, but the following 
basic program indicates the trend of 
the 1959 Festival. 
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Festival August 3-6 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3 


Registration, Lobby of Clausen Hall. 

Exhibit and Store Opening, Basement Clausen Hall. 

Opening Ceremonies. 

Panel Discussion, “Evaluating a Puppet Show”, Jean Wiksell chairman. 


Performances: 
Larry Smith and his TV Puppets. 
“Cinderella”, Lewis Parsons. 
“Beauty and the Beast”, Schubert Marionettes. 
“Hey, Julius” and “Varieties”, By Jupiter Players. 
Social, Dance and Pot Pourri. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4 


Lecture: “Puppets and Therapy”, Roberta Mack. 
Demonstration: “Adapting Your Show”, Vivian Michael and Peg Blickle. 
Business Meeting. 
Performances: 
Judith Lawrence Puppets. 
“Secret on the Moon”, Sherman Puppet Theater. 
“Rumplestiltskin” and “Varieties”, Fay Coleman Puppets. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5 


Lecture Demonstration: “Puppets on the International Stage”, demonstrating 
puppets from 15 countries, Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin. 
Lecture: “Mime and Pantomime”, Elizabeth Merten. 


Performances: 
“Rapunzel” Dorothy Hayward Marionettes. 
“Mrs. Witherspoon’s Busy Day”, Lettie Connell. 
“Chinese Shadow Play’,, Detroit Experimental Group. 
“Toymaker” and “Other Bits”, Martin Stevens. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST: 6 


Lecture: The French Guignol, Nancy Cole. 
Lecture: To be announced. 
Business Meeting. 


Performances: 
“Guignol”, Nancy Cole. 
“English Punch and Judy”, Ray Palmer. 
“Junior League Show”. 
“Varieties”, Pat Blackwood and Bob Brown. 
Social Dance and Pot Pourri. 
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Workshop August 7-5 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 


Performances: (Evening only) 
“Three Caprices”, Nancy Hazell. 
“Puppet Follies”, Jerry Hartnett. 


GENERAL WORKSHOP 


Hand Puppet Construction -__-_----------- Lettie Connell 
Hand Puppet Properties -._.--.----------- Lettie Connell 
I SPI 5g nts ce nc aricesciertcersiehapeetrmcitlasinhe al Tony Urbano 
RES OR ERS SOREL a ete lee SS Dan Podetz 
SR ee Nancy Hazell 
Tongue and Grove Joints ____--__-----__-- George Merten 
Meaning Fuppe: Peet ...............-.2..... George Merten 
How to Make Punch Reeds _---_-------_--- Harold Ramm 
Paper Sculpture Puppets --.......---_-_- Vernone Tracey 


Celastic and others to be announced. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATION WORKSHOP (Limited to 15 Persons) 


Designed for those who are concerned in matters beyond puppet construc- 
tion, and which are fundamental to the use of puppets as a dramatic medium. 
Participation and discussion of individual problems. 

Participants must provide: 

1. A written play script, either produced or contemplated. 
2. An outline of a story from which a play may be produced. 

These must be given to Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin in advance of the 
Workshop. If possible, mail to her well in advance of Festival. Address her: 

Marjorie B. McPharlin 
El Rancho De San Sebastian 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


SESSIONS | AND II — THE PLAY 
1. Analysis of dramatic structure. 
2. Appropriate play material. 
3. Approaches to play making. 
4. Analysis of scripts submitted. 


SESSION Ill. CHARACTERIZATION 
1. The Puppet, a broad interpretation. 
2. Characterization proceeds from: 
a. Design 
b. Movement, pantomime 
c. Voice 


SESSION IV. DIRECTING 
1. Function of the Director. 
2. Basis work with play scripts submitted. Emphasis on movement, tempo, 
timing, use of sound, music, effects, etc. 
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Rod Young, Box 313, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York 


“Spring is Here!” Mr. Punch threw 
all his worldly possessions from the 
tiny proscenium; dusted everything 
including his musty, dusty typewriter; 
swept bits of néws into a neat heap 
and, with sly smirk, licked a stamp 
and sealed an envelope, then mailed 
the news to the PUPPETRY JOUR- 
NAL. 

Theater Bits 

In March the Theater Group, West- 
ern College, produced “Under Milk- 
wood” by Dylan Thomas, directed by 
William Ireland Duncan. Bill read 
the part of “First Voice” in the excit- 
ing verse production, so rich in poetic 
imagery, almost a symphony of mood 
and emotion. 

Annual Shakespeare Festival, Hof- 
stra College, Long Island, recently 
produced “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” with Jerry Hartnett on the pro- 
duction crew. 

Detroit 

The Puppeteens production of “The 
Pink Siamese” - a musical play for 
marionettes - was a hugh success at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Music 
by Semour Barab, book and lyrics by 
Susan Otto, produced and directed by 
Gil Oden, marionettes designed by 
Tony Urbano, scenery and lighting by 
Gene Scrimpsher. Puppeteens were 
Patricia Everly, Susan Dorazio, Su- 
zette Moldovan, Peter Pilafian, Bill 
and Mike Bucciero, Richard Smith 
and George Tysh. 

Television 

May found Pat Blackwood in Kansas 
City working on TV filmed hand pup- 
pet commercials and doing personal 


appearances at toy stores manipulat- 
ing and voicing the special hand pup- 
pets used in the films. 

Bil and Cora Baird’s recent produc- 
tion of “Art Carney Meets the 
Sorceror’s Apprentice” was a provoca- 
‘ive television hour when ABC - TV 
presented it April 5th. The TIMES 
reveiw by Jack Gould thought the 
show “a distinct disappointment” be- 
cause it “strove valiently for the light 
touch of make - believe but the result 
was disconcertingly heavy - handed 
and confused.” The show had many 
wonderful moments and manipulation 
was very fine, however, the script was 
spotty. 

International News 

Nancy Cole is being sent through 
the kindness of Altman’s and Air 
France, to exhibit and perform this 
spring in Paris. She has been hard at 
work on an authentic “Guignol” and 
hopes to try it out on us at Festival in 
August. 

Pvt. Jim Menke, working with 
Special Services in Germany, writes 
enthusiastically of many showings of 
his “Beauty and the Beast” plus service 
showings of his variety marionettes. 
As of 16 April Jim had won four levels 
of the All Army Entertainment Con- 
test and was set for the All Europe 
Finals on 9 May. When army duty 
is done, Jim and Pat Blackwood are 
set to tour Ohio with Jim’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” spring of 1960. 

On Tour 

Bryan Clark, Pat Crawford and Rod 
Young toured Suzari Marionettes 
“Aladdin” during May, covering 
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ground from upper New York State, 
Alabama, Kansas, Illinois and mid- 
west states on the way to and fro. 

Bob Mason, after shows early spring 
in Detroit, travelled westwards to 
settle for awhile in Hollywood. A 35 
week tour next fall in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah and California is on his 
agenda. 

Currently touring “Toby Tyler and 
the Circus” are Phil Molby, assisted 
by Johnny Sutton, with plans for 
“Wizard of Oz” next year. 

Len Piper’s “Nutcracker” show 
toured the New York school assembly 
circuit during April and May after 
early spring in the mid - west. The 
Piper Puppets are planning a large 
production of “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” for next season. 

Fay Coleman does an interesting 
one - man marionette show and is 
going strong on the assembly circuit 
mid - west. Come see his show at 
Festival! 

Odds And Ends 

Pvt. Nick Coppola, stationed at Fort 
Dix, has made the camp puppet con- 
scious with a host of shows on service 
programs, classes in puppetry and 
crafts at the hospital. He has made 
army existence more palatable by 
doing radio acting on the Fort Dix 
station and also, on free weekends and 
during leave Easter week, playing 
shows in and around Manhattan for 
Suzari. 

Filling in for Kathryn Hawn, “The 
Puppet Lady” at a Harrisburg, Pa., 
department store, when she under- 
went a major operation in February, 
were friendly puppeteers of the 
Quaker Village group. On successive 
Saturdays, shows were done by Marian 
Myers of Wilmington, Felix Smyth of 
Philadelphia, Frank Foy of Philadel- 
phia and Louise Pizzaia, also of Phila- 
delphia, quite a drive from Harris- 
burg! Kathryn is happily back now 
playing her own shows, popular for 
seven years, at Bowman’s East and 
Bowman’s West. As Kathryn says, 


“Puppeteers are wounderful!” 

Robert Lamouret, the French vent- 
riloquist who became famous with his 
duck dummy “Dudule the Duck” pas- 
sed away March 16 in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, at the age of 44. 

April 18, “Puppets in Storybook 
Land” was presented by the Puppe- 
teens of the Mott Foundation, Flint, 
Michigan. Director Althea Rozeboom 
creates exciting experimental shows 
with the orthopedic group, in wheel- 
chairs, crutches anl braces. Recent 
shows were “Rapunzel” and “Hansel 
and Gretel.” 

Jo Anne Torre, Bellville, New Jer- 
sey, gives marionette shows assisted 
by a friend, in school and for parties. 

Thomas Miller, Syracuse, New York, 
is hard at work on an authentic old 
time “Punch and Judy’ show to the 
extent of building an old oil lamp and 
planning phenominal sound effects. 

Dick Weston, ventriloquist-puppe- 
teer, recently concluded an engage- 
ment at the Silver Slipper Club, Las 
Vegas. 

Jane Stanley, The Jan Marionette 
Theater, Atlanta, Ga. created an 
original “The Ghost’s Head” for 
Christmas showing and as well as con- 
tinuing her “Blue Lady” floor show 
varieties, is using Pelham Puppets in 
“Alice In Wonderland.” 

Have you heard the recording of 
“S’all Right” by Senor Wences? The 
routine, well known on TV, is amus- 
ingly captured on record. 

Larry Crane and Paul Allen often 
present Saturday shows at the Royal 
Playhouse, 62 East 4th Street, N.Y.C. 
In March they featured “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.” 

Tony Urbano concocted a show per- 
formed with the Oakland Symphony 
in a children’s performance in Feb- 
ruary. Dramatizing Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose Suite” Tony was assisted by 
Dorothy Hayward, Pat Lavin, Sally 
Hansen, Frank Oznowiz with other aid 
from Marian Derby, Bob Smith, Ro- 
berta Mack and Lettie Connell. The 
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production, needless to say, was fabu- 
lous! 

We received the announcement of 
the marriage of Cedric Head and 


Agnes Finkel. At present they are 
touring with their show -in Florida 
and the eastern U.S. Best wishes! 

The Merten Puppet Theater is sche- 
duled for the Stratford, Ontario 
Shakespearean Festival from July 11 
to July 25. 

Burton Wolfe, puppeteer - magician, 
takes the magic of delight with him 
to party and club dates all over Long 
Island. March 2, for instance, he 
highlighted a show at the Levitiown 
Theater. 

Dorothy Hayward dreams up endless 
fun for the children who visit Fairy- 
land, Oakland, California. Anything 
from “Captain Satellite Day” to 
“Clown and Clownette Day.’ 

We are pleased to announce to their 
friends in the P of A the wedding of 
Lea Wallace to Edward Dembitz, 
civil engineer and publicity head of 





the firm of Singmaster and Breyer. 
Best wishes from us all. 

F.A.O. Schwartz Toys in New York 
City carry all sorts of puppets and 
stages. Among them are Hazelles, 
The Pelham Puppets, Steiff, Flexolit— 
Scheithauer, Neus’a’sser Spielpuppen— 
Augsburg Jesuiteng. The Pelham line 
offers a come-apart skeleton for only 
$8.95 in case you are interested in 
playing it safe, sure and unoriginal. 

Brochures 

Recent delights have been brochures 
from “The Lovelace Marionettes” of 
Margo Lovelace Visser and Pittsburgh 
colleagues who produce “Jack In The 
Beanstalk” and “Circus Follies.” 
Margo does a special lecture demon- 
stration called “Rainy Day Puppetry.” 
They tour in a jolly pink and white 
striped truck. 

See You at Festival. 


Rod Young 
Box 313 Midtown Station 
New York 18, N. Y. 





in the art. 
Study with a Master 





CAN’T GO TO THE FEST? 


Then Do the Next Best Thing — Have a Festival Come To You! 


The STEVENS CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN PUPPETRY 


offers you a Master Puppeteer’s knowledge of every detail of 
puppet showmanship from the inception of the idea to collecting 
the fee! Get a practical working program for your development 


ENROLL NOW, with 


MARTIN STEVENS 


82 W. 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


20 Sessions - $25. 
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Half Round Blade $2.89 
No. 295HR 





Stanley “SURFORM” tools are great — 
every puppeteer should have them 


Frank Paris, internationally famous puppeteer, TRY “SURFORM™ TOOLS YOURSELF 
uses “Surform” tools to smooth, shape and form [If your hardware store is ante 

all kinds of parts. Most of the carving and  4.’Surform” Pocket toal No. 
smoothing is done with the “Surform” pocket 399, $2.69 for 
tool and “Surform file” using the regular cut flat 
blades. The half round blade and the “Surform” 
plane are also important tools for puppeteers. 
They’re versatile and easy to use . . . no blades to 
sharpen, nothing to adjust. 
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THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 


PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK ....... Dies> cecases Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
PUPPETS AND PLAYS Batchelder and Comer $4.00 
THE HAND AND ROD PUPPET Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


FIRST BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY ..... 2.226.020 eee ccccenennneee Whanslaw 
SECOND BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY Whanelaw (both) $3.50 


MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS Roberto Lago and Lola Queto $2.50 
MARIONETTES IN MOTION W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 


PUPPETRY YEARBOOKS by McPhariin (limited number) 1982, 1933, 1936 and 1937 
at $3.50 each; 1939 $5.00; 1940 $5.00; 1941 $4.50; 1944-45 $2.50. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS .......... 0 60 be ccWeseeue ecceceee Fern Zwickey 50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS .......cccccccccccsccccesecsesccece Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsens .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. H. Jacoby 1.25 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 
WORKSHOP MANUAL 1968 Manual from Chapel Hill Workshop 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 


Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 
Full size (26 Inch) diagrams with diagram for centro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio __._. more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 
Wenderful for bulletin beards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 

standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 

Lost Boy - a puppet play by Nora Wood (for small children) $1. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison __.__. $2.50 
FINGER PUPPETS by Erma and Florence — Clown, Sallerina, Indian, each $3.00 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 











